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Art. IV. — 1. The De Senectute, De Amicitia, Paradoxa, 
and Somnium Scipionis of Cicero, and the Life of Atti- 
cus, by Cornelius Nepos ; with English Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory. By Charles Anthon, LL. D., 
Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia 
College. New York : Harper k, Brothers, 1848. 12mo. 
pp. 349. 
2. The Germania and Agricola of Tacitus, with English 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, from the Sest and 
Latest Authorities ; the Remarks of Botticher on the 
Style of Tacitus, and a Copious Geographical Index. 
By Charles Anthon, LL. D., &c. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1848. 12mo. 

Professor Anthon has been long known in this country 
and in England as a maker of school books. To him proba- 
bly belongs the somewhat ambiguous honor of having pub- 
lished a greater number of classical books than any other 
editor in the English language. These books consist of 
Grammars and Dictionaries, First Latin Lessons and First 
Greek Lessons, Introductions to Latin and Greek Prose Com- 
position, treatises on Latin and Greek Prosody, and editions of 
Latin and Greek authors ; taken together, they must have 
required an amount of labor which no one but a man of vig- 
orous intellect, and untiring industry could be reasonably 
expected to accomplish, even in the most indifferent manner, 
in an ordinary life-time. This series of works has been, 
either wholly or in part, frequently reviewed ; they have 
been sometimes commended, but in this country generally, 
and of late more than once in England, in a journal of high 
classical authority, The London Classical Museum, they have 
met with severe animadversion for reasons of the gravest 
character. We believe that Dr. Anthon is a scholar of large 
attainments, though of still larger pretensions, in the ancient 
classics, and of various and real learning. We are also 
aware, that he has occupied for nearly a quarter of a century 
the place of Professor of the classical languages in an ancient 
and honored institution, and during all this period has been 
zealously devoted to the business of instruction, and to the 
promotion, through the press, of classical literature. But 
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these considerations, justly entitled as they are to respect, 
ought not to blind our eyes to the very equivocal nature of 
his literary reputation, nor to the serious defects of the books 
which he has published for the use of schools and colleges. 
It is our sincere conviction, that the principles on which he 
seems to proceed as a classical editor are radically erroneous ; 
that his books are positively bad ; and that his example and 
influence are hurtful, and opposed to all real progress in clas- 
sical education. We do not, however, propose, at present, to 
discuss at length the entire series of Professor Anthon's works, 
nor to put forth any new view of their merits ; but simply, 
in illustration of what has been already said, to notice the 
two volumes whose titles are here given, which are among the 
latest, and we believe the most characteristic, of the author's 
publications. 

One of the most serious charges that have been preferred 
against him, is his unwarrantable use of the literary labors of 
others. We greatly err, if the first of these volumes, espe- ' 
cially in the notes on the De Senectute, does not furnish a 
very remarkable illustration of this charge. In the preface, 
the editor says, — " The materials for the notes have been 
obtained from the best sources, among which the following 
may be named ; " then follows a list of twenty-six books, and 
No. 1 1 is this, — Ciceronis Cato Major et Paradoxa, ed. 
Billerbeck ; Hanover, 1837, 8vo. From the modest place 
thus assigned to this German edition of the De Senectute, no 
one would suspect that it had played any important part in the 
literary history of Professor Anthon's book. We are lucky 
enough to have a copy of Billerbeck, and happened to be 
examining it, together with some other editions, when Dr. 
Anthon's came to hand. We observed several times such a 
singular coincidence in- the views, and even in the forms of 
expression, of the two editors, that we at last put the two 
books side by side, and carefully compared them. After an 
examination of about thirty pages, it was found that Dr. An- 
thon's notes were almost entirely a mere translation of Biller- 
beck's, with all the learned authorities duly transferred, mostly 
in the same order, and with the same abbreviations. We shall 
present some illustrations that our readers may judge for 
themselves. 

VOL. XLVIII. NO. 143. 30 
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We begin with Chapter 12, § 41. 



BILLEEBECK. 

Libidine dominante, bei vor- 
herrschender Sinnlichkeit. * * * 
Temperantim, d. i. lyxg&isKf lo- 
cum esse, konne Massigung 
im Vergniigen, Enthaltsamkeit, 
continentia, nicht Statt finden. 
— aliquem hinter fingere oder 
animo gestellt veranlasst eine 
Zweideutigkeit wegen derNahe 
des \eTbumsjubebat. — quanta 
percipi ff. wie in der Orat. 
Philipp. 3, 2, 4. Der Superla- 
tiv bei quantus kornmt so vor 
in Cic. de Amicit. 20 ; also mog- 
lichst gross, denkbar grosste. — 
tamdiu vor dum ist ein dem 
Cicero gar nicht fremder Pleo- 
nasmus. — ita gauderet, der so 
sehr auf die Art und solchen 
Vergniigungen nachjagte. 



ANTHON. 



Libidine dominante, " when 
appetite rules supreme." — Tern- 
perantice, equivalent to conti- 
nentia, or the Greek tyxq&TEiq. 
— Consistere, " to obtain a firm 
foothold." — Aliquem, depend- 
ing on fingere. If placed after 
this verb, or after animo, it 
would have given rise to ambi- 
guity, on account of the near- 
ness of jubebat, which might 
have seemed to govern it. — 
Quanta percipi posset maxima. 
" As great a one as could pos- 
sibly be conceived." Supply 
mente after percipi, and observe 
the peculiar construction of the 
superlative (maxima) with quan- 
ta, where the latter supplies the 
place of quam. Consult Zumpt, 
§ 689. . . Tamdiu, dum. A ple- 
onastic form of expression not 
unfrequent in Cicero. Consult 
Gernhard ad loc, and the nu- 
merous passages cited by Schel- 
ler, and enumerated also by 
Wetzel. — Ita gauderet, " he 
might be enjoying himself to 
such a degree as this." 



Again, in Chapter 19, <§> 69. 



BILLERBECK. 

In hominis vita diu. Vergl. 
Tuscul. Disp. 1, 39. — -Da, 
nenne mir, fiihre mir an, bes- 
timme, setze an. — Tarttssio- 
rum, metonymisch die Einwoh- 
ner fur die Stadt, * * * jetzt 
Sevilla in Spanien, am Baetis 
fl. (jetzt Guadalquivir.) * * * 



Quid est in hominis vita diu. 
Compare Tusc. Disp., 1, 39. — 
Da enim supremum tempus. 
" For, allow the highest period," 
i. e., the highest number of 
years. — Tartessiorum. The 
Tartessians occupied the district 
called Tartessus, in Spain, at 
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S. Bochart's Geographia Sacra, 
HI. 7, 163. Michaelis Spic. 
geogr. Hebr. 1, 82-104. Bre- 
dow histor. Unters. S. 2, 260- 
303. 



the mouth of the Baetis, or 
Guadalquiver. Its capital, ac- 
cording to our text, must have 
been Gades, now Cadiz; but 
the point is involved in great 
uncertainty. Comp. Bochart, 
Geogr. Sacr. Hi. 7, 163. Mich- 
aelis, Spic. Geogr. Hebr., 1, 82. 



And once more, on Chapter 20, $ 73. 



BILLERBECK. 

Pythagoras. Dieser Ged- 
anke findet sich auch in Platons 
Phaedon,Tom. 1, S. 140, 141, 
Zweibriicker Ausgabe. Vergl. 
Tusc. Disp. 1, 30. Somn. Scip. 
7. — prcesidio, von seiner Stelle 
bei einer Bedeckung, * * also 
von seinem Posten. — statione, 
Standpunkt, Standort. — Solo- 
nis . . . elegeion. Man findet 
dieses in einem Hexameter und 
Pentameter ausgedriickte ele- 
geion in Plutarchs Solon : [then 
follow the lines in the Greek] 
und eine Lateinische ubersetz- 
ung in Tusc. Disp. 1, 49, 117. 
Die Lesart elogium halte auch 
ich fur falsch, da diess wirklich 
eine Stelle aus Solons elegis- 
chen Gedichten und weder 
Grabschrift noch Aufschrift 
noch eine brevior commendatio 
tamquam mortui ad supexstites 
amicos ist, und elogium sich 
auch nicht durch dictum erkla- 
ren lasst. S. F. Ludw. Becker 
in S. Observ. critt. p. 49. Jen. 
Literz. 1820. 151. u. Heidelb. 
Jahrb. 1826, p. 9, 88. * * * hand 
scio an, letzteres Wort heisst 
nach den beiden vorhergehen- 
den sehr oft ob nicht (annon) 
oder vielmehr steht die ganze 



ANTHON. 



Pythagoras. The same idea 
is found in Plato, (Phaedon, op. 
vol. 1, p. 140, seqq. ed. Bip.) 
Compare also Cic, Tusc. Disp. 
1, 30; Somn. Scip., 7.— Be 
prcesidio et statione vita de- 
cedere. " To retire from the 
fortress and post of life." The 
soul in the human body is com- 
pared to a soldier at his post in a 
fortress, which he is not to leave 
without the orders of his com- 
mander. * * — Elegeion. " A 
distich," i. e. two lines, the first 
an hexameter, the second a 
pentameter, forming the metre 
of the elegy. The common 
reading is elogium, which, 
though retained by almost all 
editors, is manifestly erroneous, 
since the reference here is to a 
passage from an elegiac poem 
of Solon's, in answer to Mim- 
nermus, concerning the period 
of human life (Plut. Comp. Sol. 
et Publ.,c. 1) and neither to an 
epitaph, nor to a " brevior com- 
mendatio tamquam mortui ad 
superstites amicos," as some 
maintain, nor to a " dictum," as 
Gernhard terms it. We have 
not hesitated, therefore, to adopt 
elegeion, the reading of Biller- 
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Redensart fur forsitan, aber 
vielleicht hat Ennius sich besser 
ausgedriickt. S. Zumpt. § 354. 
Zu erganzen ist hinter Ennius 
bekanntlich dixerit, cecinerit. 
Vergl. Tusc. Disp. 1, 15. — Fax- 
it fur fecerit. * * facere (du- 
cere) funus alicui fletu, Jem- 
andes Leichenbegangniss mit 
Thranen anstellen, begehen. 



beck. (Compare Becker, Obs. 
Crit., p. 49 ; Jen. Literz., 1820, 
p. 151. Heidelb. Jahrb., 1826, 
p. 9, 88. The lines of Solon 
are as follows : [and here too 
come the lines in the Greek.] 
Cicero gives us the following 
translation of them in his Tuscu- 
lan Disputations, (1,49) [which 
we omit] Sed hand scio, an 
&c. " Ennius perhaps, how- 
ever, (has expressed himself) 
better." As regards the form 
of expression hand scio an, 
which is intended to denote un- 
certainty, but with an inclina- 
tion in favor of the affirmative, 
consult Zumpt, § 354, 721 , and 
with melius, supply dixerit, 
or cecinerit. * *' Neque funera 
fletu faxit. •" Nor celebrate my 
funeral obsequies with weep- 
ing." Observe that faxit is the 
odd form for fecerit. Zumpt, 
§ 161, note. This same quota- 
tion is given in a fuller form in 
Tusc. Disp. 1., 15. 

These illustrations are taken at random out of more than 
thirty pages, which are all of the same character ; and so we 
have no doubt, is all the rest. And yet we find no special 
acknowledgment to Billerbeck, either on the title page or in 
the preface ; and except in three or four places, we discover 
no mention of his name. Now, we do not censure Dr. Anthon 
because, in the interpretation of Cicero, he chooses to follow 
thus implicitly the authority of Billerbeck ; nor because he 
sees fit to make an American book by translating the notes of 
that scholar into English. We might certainly question the 
taste and the wisdom of such a course. Dr. Billerbeck is 
allowed in his own country to be a tolerable scholar, but he is 
quite an ordinary phenomenon in the German classical world ; 
his books have a bad reputation in Germany, and are ranked 
among those editions of the classics significantly called pontes 
asinorwm. But what we condemn as unworthy of any per- 
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son who has any share of the spirit of the true scholar, and 
as a breach of the plainest principles of literary courtesy and 
honesty, is this unscrupulous appropriation of the labors of 
another, — this translation, without any acknowledgment, of 
paragraph upon paragraph, and page after page, which makes 
these notes one continuous plagiarism. What an example is 
this for the youthful scholars of the land, to be set by one, 
who, from his standing and fortunate position, ought to be a 
model of all that is truthful and high-minded in literary char- 
acter ! 

But we have not yet done with this charge. Dr. Anthon 
has included in his volume the Paradoxa of Cicero ; Dr. Bil- 
lerbeck had also published this work, with the Cato Major. 
We have looked through the notes on the Procemium and the 
first Paradoxon, and the result is just as before. Here, too, 
it is Billerbeck done into English, all the learned parade of 
authorities appearing again without a single mention of the 
original. The book also contains Cicero's De Amicitia and 
Somnium Scipionis, and the Life of Atticus by Nepos. 
Of the notes on these parts we have made no special exam- 
ination ; but we accidentally observed, in those on the De 
Amicitia, some considerable passages abstracted from Biller- 
beck's edition of this treatise, and from the late excellent edi- 
tion of Seyffert. But we gave up a task of comparison 
which yielded such results, and determined to take the rest 
of the book with such faith and hope as we could. 

But before concluding what we have to say of the book, 
on this head, we cannot help adverting to the large amount of 
literary matter in it, which is taken entire from foreign sources, 
though not altogether without acknowledgment. The Intro- 
ductions to the several Latin works are all taken from Smith's 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography. Then there 
are about thirty pages of biography, embracing the Life of 
Crassus, of Claudius, and of Africanus the Younger, which 
are taken from the Penny Cyclopaedia, and from Smith's Dic- 
tionary, and worked into the body of the notes at convenient 
intervals, under the learned title of "Excursus." Now it 
seems to us, that if literary labor of this kind, and to this 
extent, be necessary and desirable in a college edition of a 
Latin author, it is but reasonable to expect that some portion 
of it, at least, should be contributed by the editor himself; or, 
30* 
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if it embody what others have written, that it should be so 
reproduced, as in some manner to furnish evidence of origi- 
nal labor on the part of the editor. For instance, in supply- 
ing the students with brief introductions to Cicero's charming 
treatises on Old Age and on Friendship, one would suppose 
that an editor would have some thoughts of his own, which 
he would like to express in his own language. But if, for 
good reasons, he chooses to pursue a different course, and 
thinks it becoming to incorporate into his book some thirty or 
forty closely printed pages, taken entire, ipsissima verba, 
from the works of others, then he certainly owes to the origi- 
nal writers some sort of apology for such a procedure, some 
very marked acknowledgment of the service they have done 
him. But very far from Professor Anthon seems to be any 
such view. We do not find in his preface, or anywhere 
else, one word of thanks to those who have furnished almost 
every line of purely literary matter that is in his book. All 
the acknowledgment that he sees fit to make consists either in 
placing in brackets, at the end of the mis-called " Excursus," 
or in a foot note at the beginning, and in particularly small 
type, the name of the original work from which he borrows 
so largely. 

Leaving this work for the present, we have a single remark 
to make upon Dr. Anthon's edition of Tacitus. So far as 
we know, there is nothing like open plagiarism in this book ; 
but we think it illustrates a somewhat peculiar habit of Dr. 
Anthon's, in availing himself of the labors of others, which 
is not quite ingenuous and scholarlike. We are told in the 
preface, that " the basis of the present work is the English 
edition of Dr. Smith, published in 1840, the notes to which 
are principally selected from the commentaries of Ruperti, 
Passow, and Walch ; " and again, in another place, " that the 
American Editor claims little for himself beyond the mere 
selection of materials," &c. When we read such language, 
we infer, of course, that the editor is greatly indebted to these 
foreign sources ; but we certainly take it for granted that his 
own labor has been something more than a mechanical one, 
and that the notes will furnish some important results of his 
own study, and be for the most part in his own language. 
But we were surprised to find, in looking through the notes 
on the Agricola, that, with here and there an addition trans- 
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lated from some other editor, or taken from some other source, 
(as, for instance, a passage on p. 148, taken verbatim, with- 
out quotation marks, from Schmitz's History of Rome,) at. 
least nine-tenths of the whole is Dr. Smith's, in the very lan- 
guage of that editor. This, then, is what is meant by making 
another edition " the basis " of one's own work, and this is 
what is called the " mere selection of materials." We sub- 
mit that this language is no ingenuous and manly expression 
of the facts in the case. The book itself does not fairly pro- 
fess to be what it really is. It is called Anthon's Tacitus ; 
this designation it bears on the outside and on the title page ; 
and, as such, it is formally dedicated to Professor Drisler, a 
gentleman whose name seems to us to appear to much better 
advantage on the title page of the excellent American edition 
of Liddell &; Scott's Lexicon. In reality, the book is nothing 
more than the edition of Dr. Smith, revised, with some addi- 
tions, by Charles Anthon, LL. D. And here we leave the 
matter, only venturing to propose that this be the title of the 
next edition. 

Another objection that is justly urged against Dr. Anthon's 
editorial labors arises from the immense amount of injudicious 
aid which he furnishes to the student in his notes. Pursuing 
throughout a course of indiscriminate translation, and of 
minute and unnecessary explanation, he makes the study of 
the classics, for all purposes of discipline, not only useless, 
but positively injurious. We renew the objection now with 
the more earnestness, because Dr. Anthon, in the preface to 
one of these books, with the most perverse spirit of self-grat- 
ulation, actually glories in this characteristic of what he terms 
his " system of annotation of the ancient writers." The 
following language occurs in the preface to the edition of 
Cicero. 

" The notes have been prepared with a direct view to utility, and 
to the removing of those difficulties which so often embarrass and 
discourage the student, and drive him, in the absence of better 
aids, to the mischievous use of badly executed translations. The 
success which has attended the editor's efforts in introducing this 
system of annotation on the ancient writers is extremely gratify- 
ing to him ; nor less gratifying is the fact, that many, who were 
loud in their opposition to extended commentaries, are now so 
convinced of the superior advantages of these as to have adopted 
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them, in several instances, in their own works. It is to be hoped, 
for the sake of American scholarship, that the practice will become 
still more general." 

Now " the success of the editor's efforts " is a question of 
fact, open to us and all the world ; and as we claim ourselves 
to know something about it, we are obliged to differ most 
decidedly from the much gratified Professor. But we have 
to do now only with the mischievous doctrine of the passage 
first quoted, and with its practical application in the book in 
which it occurs. Professor Anthon has certainly suited the 
action to the word ; for the class of students whom he had in 
mind, he has here furnished a most convenient substitute for 
those " badly executed translations," to which they were 
" driven ; '' and, we doubt not, they will duly appreciate his 
very humane consideration. The young gentlemen will doubt- 
less think it a very nice thing, iD getting out their lessons, to 
use these " notes, prepared with a direct view to utility," and 
to have the " difficulties," which are so very embarrassing 
and discouraging, all " removed ; " they will be reasonable 
enough to compromise upon the translation of a liberal half 
of the Latin, even if it does not always touch the hardest 
places, and will give up the rest, on the consideration that 
what they do get comes directly from the editor, and is bound 
up with the text ; in short, they will count it particularly for- 
tunate, that this system of help is legalized and put into their^ 
hands under the euphonious title of " better aids." 

But we cannot help thinking what a different view these 
students will one day take of this matter. Ere long, the years 
of school and college life, under such pleasant guidance, will 
all have sped away, and this sort of education will have done 
its work upon their minds and characters. And, then, fur- 
nished with no habits of self-reliance and of manly, independ- 
ent exertion, they will be ushered into the great school of life, 
arid be sternly bidden to discharge for themselves its graver 
tasks. We speak with some warmth on this subject, for it is 
bound up inseparably with all the interests of wholesome dis- 
cipline and sound instruction in classical studies. We dissent 
entirely from the doctrine of Dr. Anthon, and we cannot 
understand how one of so long experience as an instructor 
can hold and avow it, and carry it out in his books. He 
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practically says to teachers and their pupils, ' this use of trans- 
lations and of all such helps is a very bad thing, and must be 
done away with ; in my notes, I have removed all the diffi- 
culties, and translated almost all the Latin ; if you will only 
use these books, there will be no more need of illegitimate 
aids.' 

This treatment of a sore evil may be very well-meant ; but 
it seems to us, that the remedy proposed is nearly as bad as 
the disease, and, so far from curing it, only tampers with it 
and makes it worse. We would have a treatment that is 
radically different from this. When such an evil exists, 
when the student, from indolence, or feebleness, or the alleged 
want of time, is wont to rely upon forbidden aids, much can 
be done through the personal influence of a teacher. He 
may strive to improve the character of his pupil, where, 
indeed, lies the source of all the mischief; he may teach him 
to conquer bad habits and form good ones. He must aim to 
awaken within him some earnestness of purpose, and to kindle 
something of generous enthusiasm in the pursuit of excel- 
lence. And if there be, as there generally is, some dishon- 
orable motive, from which such conduct springs, as a desire to 
appear what one is not, and to gain credit when one does not 
deserve it, then we must strive to eradicate such a fault of 
character, by precept, by expostulation, and above all, by ex- 
ample. The classical editor, if he would be of any real ser- 
vice, so far from trying to cure the evil by the very means that 
strengthen it, must make it a principle to furnish only so much 
aid as is absolutely indispensable ; to solve such difficulties 
alone, as are beyond the knowledge and capacity of the student, 
and these not directly, but by pointing out to him such general 
principles as he may apply for himself; and especially to 
translate none but really intricate and obscure passages, and 
never even these without indicating the means by which the 
student may clearly understand how the translation is reached. 
In short, he must stimulate to personal effort, and to the form- 
ation of habits of industry ; he must teach the student to 
think and judge and act for himself, and thus help him in the 
only true way, by training him up to help himself. It is by 
these means, and by such as these alone, that the editor can 
cooperate with the teacher, in bringing about those noble 
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results in the education of the young, for which nothing is so 
well fitted as the study of the classics. 

Some illustrations may be expected from the books before 
us, of these general remarks. These are at hand, on every 
page, and a few shall be briefly given. We begin with the 
commentary on the De Senectute. Scarcely any one of 
Cicero's writings requires less explanation than this. The 
Latin is proverbially easy, and yields to moderate effort on 
the part of a student of ordinary capacity. But here we 
have a commentary of eighty pages on the thirty-one pages 
of the Latin, and it is crowded with translation and exposi- 
tion, set off with a vain show of absolutely useless learning. 
The first chapter begins, as our readers remember, with a 
fragment from Ennius, and the first line runs thus : — 

O Tite, si quid ego adjuro, curamve levasso. 

The utmost that one could ask for the reading of this line is a 
reference to the Grammar for the forms adjuro and levasso, and 
even this is not needed. But the student, without any chance to 
find out what he really needs, has it all translated, thus : — " O 
Titus, if in aught I shall have aided (thee) or shall have lightened 
the care ; " and badly translated too, for an intelligent boy, if 
let alone, would have certainly read less literally, but correctly, 
and in better English, ' if I have aided ' — or ' have lightened.' 
The explanation, which then follows, is well enough in 
itself; but it certainly need not have been extended to twenty 
lines of fine print. The second line of the fragment of 
Ennius is this : — Qua nunc te coquit, et versat in pectorefixa. 
On this, which contains no difficulty, we have eight lines 
of translation and explanation. "Which now disquiets 
thee," — " keeps continually harrassing," and these verbs are 
minutely explained. Two lines further on, in the text, comes 
another quotation : — llle vir hand magna cum re, sed plenu, 
jidei. This, also; is all translated, thus : — " That man, with 
no great wealth indeed, yet rich in trustworthiness ;" and, as if 
this were not enough, then follows, " i. e., poor in point of 
worldly means, but rich in all that is worthy of reliance on 
the part of his fellow-men." Another line, and then comes 
a third quotation from Ennius, SoUicitari te, Tite, sic noctes- 
que diesque, of which, we are told, Cicero probably wrote 
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the first part himself; and, after the line has been given from 
Ennius, we are advised, on the whole, to " consult, however, 
Column, ad he. p. 140 ! " Now, of what possible use to any- 
body who sees this book is this luminous reference ? The 
next line is Cicero's, Novi enim moderationem animi tui, et 
aquitatem; this is translated, too, and twice translated; 
" ' Your moderation and even temper of mind,' more literally, 
' the moderation of your mind and your equanimity.' " 

And so it goes through the whole chapter. Out of thirty- 
seven Latin lines, making but little over one page duodecimo, 
nearly twenty are translated, and all the notes together make 
nearly five pages ! What teacher can hope to secure any 
effort or study on the part of his class, or make the reading 
of this work of any moment as a source of discipline to their 
minds, when they can get such an edition as this ? A clever 
boy need not study at all, and may yet make a tolerable reci- 
tation. With one finger at the text, and another at the notes, 
and his eye dexterously running from one to another, he can 
make all the preparation on the spot, when required to recite. 
Turn to page 162 of the notes, which relate to Chap. 11, 
$ 36, and we find the same course pursued ; the work is all 
done to the student's hands. Habenda ratio valetudinis. 
Cannot a student at least try to read so simple an expression ? 
No ; here it is : " ' Regard must be had by us to health,' 
' i. e. we must be regularly attentive to the article of health ! ' " 
Tantum, " only so much." Hac. " Referring to mens and 
animus." Could a student help knowing this, if he were 
allowed to think for a moment ? Then he must " observe " 
— what he knows already from his grammar — " the employ- 
ment of the demonstrative in the neuter, as indicating things 
of different genders, and which convey not a personal, but an 
abstract idea." It would have been more to the purpose to 
say a word on the meaning of mens and animus, especially 
as, just below, animi is used alone. Nisi tamquam lumini 
oleum instiUes. " ' Unless you, as it were, pour oil gently into 
the lamp.' ' Literally, pour oil gently in for the light, i. e. 
to keep the light alive.' " The particular force of gently, by 
the way, is not quite obvious. If one must needs be so pain- 
fully minute, better say slowly, or drop by drop. But the 
mischief here is in translating at all. The student ought to 
have the opportunity to try for himself, and thus to cultivate 
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his power of expression in his own language. Just below 
comes the word levantur ; and this, too, is translated " are 
refreshed." And thus it runs to the end of the chapter, and 
to the end of the book, — this lumbering annotatio perpetua, 
maiming and crippling the learner's mind, — " crushing under 
the load of help, judgment and taste and invention, all but 
memory." * 

We have carried these illustrations so far, that we have no 
room left for taking any from the edition of Tacitus. One 
can pardon an editor for giving more copious explanations of 
the text of this writer; but Dr. Anthon is needlessly and 
perniciously minute. Dr. Smith had already explained diffi- 
cult passages, but he " purposely abstained from giving trans- 
lations of those passages, which a little thought on the part 
of the reader would easily enable him to understand." Dr. 
Anthon must needs add many more of which we give a sin- 
gle specimen. Our classical readers will remember the first 
sentence of the Agricola, beginning clarorum virorum facta, 
&c. This sentence is rather long, but there is no difficulty 
in it which the student, at the stage of his studies when Taci- 
tus is put into his hands, cannot readily master for himself. 
The only difficulty consists in expressing the meaning in a 
good English sentence, in which task he ought to be le'ft to 
exercise his own judgment and skill, and thereby to improve 
in the ready and correct use of his own language. Dr. An- 
thon affords him no opportunity, but gives him the following 
long English sentence : — " To transmit to posterity the 
exploits and characters of distinguished men, a custom preva- 
lent in early days, not even in our own times has the age, 
though taking little interest in its own (eminent individuals) 
entirely neglected, as often as some great and ennobling 
instance of merit has triumphed over and surmounted a vice 
common to small and great communities, an insensibility to, 
and an envying of virtue." This is certainly not the best 
translation that could be made ; and we think that a good 
student, after two or three trials, could hit upon a better one. 
But it defeats one of the important ends of the study of Taci- 
tus, or of any Latin author, to give, in such an instance, any 
translation at all ; and so long as such books are made by 

* Classical Museum, Vol. 4, p. 226. 
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editors, and are given to students, the labor of faithful teachers 
comes to nothing. The end to which we refer, one which is 
always aimed at by a good teacher, has been admirably illus- 
trated by Dr. Arnold, in an article on the " Use of the 
Classics ;" * from which we quote a few pertinent sentences. 
" The study of Greek and Latin," he says, " considered as 
mere languages, is of importance, mainly as it enables us 
to understand and employ well that language, in which we 
commonly think and speak and write. Every lesson in Greek 
or Latin ought to be made a lesson in English ; the transla- 
tion of every sentence in Demosthenes or Tacitus is properly 
an exercise in extemporaneous English composition ; a 
problem, how to express with equal brevity, clearness, and 
force, in our own language, the thought, which the original 
author has so admirably expressed in his own." This is 
excellent doctrine ; but how vain is any attempt at its practi- 
cal application, if students are to have in their hands these 
books of Dr. Anthon ? We commend this matter to the 
reflection of all laborers in the cause of classical education. 

It might be expected that in such editions, some transla- 
tions would be hastily done, and consequently be either incor- 
rect or faulty. We shall advert to a few in these books, 
which are open to criticism. The first is from the Agricola, 
chap. 3. Nee spent modo ac votum, &tc. " And the public 
security has not only conceived hopes and wishes, but has 
attained unto confidence in the fulfilment of those very wishes, 
and unto a state of stability." How much better the well- 
turned translation of Professor Kingsley, which is adopted in 
the late edition of Professor Tyler, a work, by the way, that 
is an exact contrast to Dr. Anthon's on all the points which 
we have been discussing. — " And public security has not 
only assumed hopes and wishes, but has seen those wishes 
arise to confidence and stability." Another instance is found 
in Chap. 6 : Nisi quod in bona uocore, &c. " Save that 
there is so much more of what is praiseworthy in a good 
wife, by how much more of what is blamable there is in a 
bad one." Surely this is no improvement upon Dr. Smith's, 

* Originally written for the English Quarterly Journal of Education, for 1834 ; 
and republished in this country, in Arnold's Miscellaneous Works, a volume from 
the press of D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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which is given in the same paragraph, and reads thus : — " Only 
we must allow, that in a virtuous wife, there is proportionably 
as much more of what is praiseworthy, as in a bad wife there 
is of what is blamable." One more illustration of this kind 
we give from the De Amicitia, Chap. 7. Bonam spempra- 
lucet, &c. " It illumines the path in front of good hope, as 
regards the future ! " Well is it for the reader, that the fol- 
lowing explanation is added in English, " i. e. it dispels the 
gloom that overcasts the mind, and encourages the hope of 
happier times." In the Agricola, Chap. 9, Tacitus uses the 
expression, plura manu agens, which Professor Anthon thus 
renders : " doing most things in an off hand way ; (the italics 
are ours.) This may be considered quite terse ; but it is clear 
that manu does not mean any such thing as in an off hand way. 
Professor Tyler gives it correctly, " proceeding more by physi- 
cal force ; " and Ruperti has several German translations, all 
giving the same idea, more or less happily, viz. Doederlein, 
mit Gewalt ; Rumpf translates the whole thus, — wobei der 
Arm das Meiste vollstrecke ; and Walch, thdtlich. 

Here we must close these remarks, already far more ex- 
tended than we had wished. We have made them with the 
earnest desire and hope of doing some service to the cause of 
classical education, which is at present, we think, in a rising 
and hopeful condition in our country. If this good cause is 
destined still to flourish, then must all its friends, and espe- 
cially all practical teachers, look narrowly to the character of 
the books that are put into the hands of students. It is cer- 
tain that those which we have here examined are wholly 
unsuited to the wants of our schools and colleges, and are 
likely to do more harm than good. 



Art. V. — The Women of the American Revolution. By 
Elizabeth F. Ellet, Author of "The Characters of 
Schiller," " Country Rambles," etc. New York : Baker 
& Scribner. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Considering how highly every age has prized the history 
and biography of previous times, it is matter of surprise that 
there are not always found those who systematically record 



